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PICKING UP A LIVING.—See page 149, 
THOUGHTS ON SILENT SUBMISSION UNDER AFFLICTION.—I. 


BY THE REY. W.-B. MACKENZIE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


HE thirty- ninth Psalm forms a part of the | perience to which most devout Christians are 
| most impressive service which was ever com- | brought in times of tribulation. 


“T was dumb, 

posed—“ The Order for the Burial of the Dead.” | and opened not my mouth; because thou didst it.” 

Its ninth verse expresses a phase of mental ex- | It teaches the great lesson of silent submission. 
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1. The arrangements of life are marvellously 
constructed. It is a huge piece of mechanism, full 
of strange movements, slowly working out its 
tremendous results. Each wheel in its regular 
revolution brings up some new event, and fulfils 
some mysterious design. The clock of human 
destiny moves on, age after age; each swing of its 
majestic pendulum calls up one generation, as 
another moves off, and this uniform succession will 
continue until themighty hand of its Divine Maker 
shall arrest its action, and the whirring of its 
wheels die away into motionless silence. Life 
appears at first’a combination of strange, ill- 
assorted elements. Unexpected events seem to 
throw everything into disorder. But, by-and-by, 
we discover that all these changes obey some 
law, and work out an ulterior design. Events 
fit into each other. A presiding mind is ever 
watching its revolutions, arranging, controlling, 
so that nothing comes about but according to His 
will,—every event or circumstance occurs just in 
its proper place and time,—all move in perfect 
regularity and harmonious order. One age, too, 
greatly resembles another. The same cycle of 
events is brought round again. “That which hath 
been is now. ‘That which is to be has already 
been.” One generation is mainly the repetition of 
another. God brings back the past (Eccles. iii.). 
This generation is a copy of the last. Liferuns all 


along much in the same groove. What befalls me 
has happened already to others. The cross which I 
am appointed to bear has rested heavily on others’ 


shoulders. The cloud which now hangs in terror 
over me has made others afraid. Rough and diffi- 
cult as my way seems, still it is marked by the 
footsteps of former travellers. Scorching as are 
the trials which happen to me, still they are no 
“strange thing.” My tribulation is but the com- 
mon featuré of the family of God. Mine is alesson 
which all must learn. Nay, let me devoutly re- 
member that the Lord himself, among the mys- 
teries of his earthly sojourn, became acquainted 
with grief; even his Divine Sonship did not 
exempt him from the hard task of “learning 
obedience by the things he suffered.” If he, then, in 
silent submission, drank the cup which the Father 
had given him, let me check every murmuring 
thought with the recollection, that I must not 
expect a smooth pathway when his was so rugged 
and full of trial; nor must the servant wonder if 
the treatment he receives in this world be no 
better than his Master’s. 

2. Life is a succession of changes. Solomon, that 
keen observer of human life, tells us in his third 





chapter of Ecclesiastes, “there is a time to every 
purpose under heaven.” There is.a “time to be 
born,” so that the period is fixed when each man | 
begins to live. He may complain of his times, but | 


he can have no other. ‘ There is “a time to die.” | 


Voltaire’s frantic offer of half his fortune could not 
buy a reprieve; nor could Hezekiah’s tears ayail, 
if God had not been pleased to defer the great 
event for fifteen years. There is “atime to plant,” 
when the wilderness is turned to a fruitful forest; 
and a time to “pluck up that which is planted,” 
when the forest again becomes a wilderness. There 
is “a time to kill,” and the sword, or famine, or 
pestilence fulfils its mission; and “a time to heal,” 
when peace, plenty, and health again shed their 
benignant blessings upon a wasted land. There is 
“a time to break down,” as the railroad destructions 
ofthe poor man’s dwelling too truly testify; and “a 
time to build up,” witness the gradual transforma- 
tion of suburban fields into thickly-peopled regions 
of new-built streets. There is “a time to weep,” as 
the lifeof every.one abundantly shows; and the 
sportive smiles that play upon the cheeks of child. 
hood easily convince us that there is “a time to 
laugh.” If life has its “time to mourn,” the exube- 
rant joy of Miriam and her minstrels, or David in 
conducting the ark, shows there is a “time to 
dance.” The dismantling of hostile fortresses is the 
“time to cast away stones ;” and the erection of me- 
morial statues betokens the “time to gather stones 
together.” When sacred friendship receives and 
reciprocates its caresses, that is the “time to em- 
brace ;” and when, as with Judas, love is repaid by 
hollow-hearted treachery, it is the “time to refrain 
from embracing.” ‘The facility with which trea- 
sures are sometimes amassed, and every enterprise 
succeeds, shows that there is a “time to get;” and 
the stealthy flight in which accumulated wealth 
suddenly makes itself wings and vanishes, makes 
it equally certain that there is a “time to lose.” 
A crew scantily provisioned for their long voyage 
would resolve that was the “time to keep;” while 
the stress of long-continued storms, and the weight 
of cargo perilling the overburdened ship, would 
warn them that it was “the time to cast away.” 
When calamity overtakes us it is “the time to rend” 
the garments in token of grief; but when sorrow 
is replaced by gladness, it is “the time to sew”— 
when the spirit of heaviness is exchanged for the 
garments of praise. Many events occur when 
every wise man feels instinctively it is “a time to 
keep silence ;” and there are moments when 
silence would be ungrateful or base, and “a word” 
wisely uttered when it is the “time to speak,” how 
good is it! Thus life is made up of changes. 

3. There are many occasions when no demeanour 
towards God is so becoming or significant as silence. 
Thus when a man is awakened to a deep sens¢ of 
his sins — their number, variety, guilt, conse- 
quences; when fear and shame, when sorrow and 
alarm, are wildly fermenting in his bosom, he stands 
silent before God—contrite, self-condemned, guilty, 
silent. The mouth of true penitence is “ stopped” 
(Rom. iii.). Besides, when surrounded by the 
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ungodly and profane,—things sacred turned to 
ridicule, —truth misrepresented as if it were 
falsehood, and falsehood disguised as if it were 
truth—then will wise men hold their tongue as 
with a bridle, and bear their emphatic protest 
by the rebuke of a stern and inexorable silence. 
But 
: 4. The visitations of sorrow are felt by all as 
times of silence before God. When some sudden 
calamity occurs which the ordinary methods of 
consolation are unable to meet, nothing is so 
soothing or congenial as to abide silently with 
God. When Aaron’s sons were struck with in- 
stantaneous judgments for their irreverent de- 
meanour, he uttered not a word, but “held his 
peace.” When Job’s three friends came on their 
visit of condolence, his accumulated afflictions 
seemed so overwhelming that they sat a long 
time before him.in unbroken silence. When Jeru- 
salem was laid in ashes by the Chaldeans, the 
yenerable elders, clad in sackcloth, sat upon the 
ground, with their lips closed in bewilderment 
and grief. And we have ourselves witnessed, 


perhaps gone through, scenes so full of sorrow 
and desolation, that every sound seemed an intru- 
sion upon their pervading sanctity. The solemn 
aspect of the occurrence seemed to breathe the 
admonition as from the darkness round the throne 
of the Most High, “Be still, and know that I am 


God.” In visitations like these the devout Chris- 
tian responds with instinctive reverence—“ I was 
dumb and opened not my mouth; because thou 
didst it.” 

5. Solemn dispensations like these are meant to 
bring us into the conscious presence of God. The 
ground we tread upon seems to be holy. Filled 
with solemnity and awe, we exclaim, “Surely God 
ig in this place, and I knew it not.” This event is 
his doing. He sent this storm. These waves and 
billows now going over me come from him, His 
hand has brought this trial or withdrawn that 
comfort. The Lord gave; the Lord hath taken 
away.” The Christian ascribes his trouble imme- 
diately to the Lord. Hezekiah acknowledged— 
“Himself hath done it.” This stroke came from 
his hand—it was appointed for me by the wise 
counsel of my Father,—it is a direct message 
from God to me,—a cross which he selected and 
placed in my way. This event is from the Lord, 
therefore, let me reverently receive it. “I was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth; because it was 
thy doing.” 

6. This holy silence betokens the spirit of filial 
submission. Prostrate under his heavy affliction, 
the Christian is at a loss what to say. He is not 
“silent” only, but “dwmb,” that he cannot speak. 
The event that has befallen him is a profound 
mystery. Why it is sent he cannot see; why it 
has occurred to him and not to others; why just 





now; why in this form. Knowing that questions 
of this sort-would soon land him in the region of 
murmuring discontent, he recalls himself to re- : 
pose in silent submission to the Divine will; “My 
soul, wait thou only upon God ; my expectation is 
From him.” The husbandman “ waits” for the pre- 
cious fruits of the earth, the mariner “waits” for 
the wind, the watchman “ waits” for the morning, 
so the soul “waits” in silent “expectation” upon 
God. God’s mercies are not swift in coming, but 
unfailing; they are the “sure mercies of David.’ 
There is good reason, therefore, why a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of 
God. Hezekiah, not knowing what to say, sub- 
mitted in devout silence, “O Lord, I am op- 
pressed; undertake for me. What shall I say? 
He hath both spoken to me, and himself hath 
done it.” Nor shall we forget the words of One 
greater than he—words that have been reverently 
repeated, over and over again, in times of great 
tribulation—“ Now is my soul troubled; and what 
shall I say? Words fail. Father, save me from 
this hour. No, that may not be; my great mis- 
sion into the world is now just ripening to its 
maturity: for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.” This is filial submis- 
sion. 

7. We are prone, under heavy trials, to cherish 
hard thoughts of God. This holy silence is perhaps 
the best defence against this sinful tendency. 
Tranquil and submissive, we are better able to 
spread the whole occurrence before the Lord, that 
“he may be justified when he speaks, and clear 
when he judges.” Thus David, when sorely chas- 
tised, would not cherish the least reflection upon 
the wisdom, or goodness, or righteousness of the 
Lord. “The blame lies wholly in me. My own 
waywardness and sinful folly made these measures 
needful. In great forbearance, too, they have been 
deferred as long as they could; and even now are 
they mercifully lightened, that I may be able to 
bear them. No particle of blame attaches to thee. 
“TI know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, 
and that thou of very faithfulness hast caused me 
to be troubled.” It is a difficult thing to judge 
wisely of God’s dealings with us. Blind unbelief 
is sure to err. Oppressed by afflictive events 
which we cannot interpret, we are tempted to 
charge God foolishly, to cast unkind reflections 
upon the Father of mercies, and indulge in mur- 
muring suspicions, that perhaps these severe 
measures might have been spared, or that these 
tender links have been needlessly rent asunder, 
and the elements of sorrow too profusely mingled 
inthe cup. Ihardly know a surer remedy against 
the evil of a murmuring spirit, than to maintain 
this hholy silence before God, and say, “I was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth, because Tuov 
didst it.” 
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THE DEEPER DEPTH ; 


OR, SCENES OF REAL {IFE AMONG THE VERY POOR. 


~ ARIOUS explanations are given of the 
| derivation of Soho, the name of the 
district lying between Oxford Street 
and Leicester Square, almost in the 
<84/ centre of the metropolis: the most 
probable of which is, that it was adopted after the 
death of the unfortunate Monmouth by some of 
his admirers residing in the locality, on account of 
its having been the “ word of the day” at Sedge- 
moor. . It was first applied to Monmouth Square, 
in which the duke lived for some time, and gra- 
dually extended to the whole neighbourhood. 
Monmouth, or King’s, now Soho Square, is the 
most remarkable place in the parish of St. Ann. 
In the centre of the garden, which occupies an 
area of considerable extent, is a statue of Charles IT., 
standing upon a pedestal placed in the midst of a 
small basin. At His Majesty’s feet lie symbolic 
figures of the four principal rivers of England, the 
Thames, the Trent, the Humber, and the Severn 
pouring forth their waters. From the time of the 
“Merrie Monarch” to the present, Soho has been 
the resort of foreigners, who form no inconsider- 
able part of the population; it is also associated 
with the names of some distinguished persons. 
Compton Street was so called after Compton, 
Bishop of London; Nassau Street after the House 
of Orange; Gerrard Street, after Gerrard, Earl of 
Macclesfield. Johnson and Goldsmith used to 
meet in the house at the corner of Queen Street, 
opposite Soho Theatre, before they established the 
Literary Club in Gerrard Street. Hogarth lived 
and painted in Dean Street; Flaxman settled in 
Wardour Street, on his marriage with noble-hearted 
Ann Dennian. His biographers relate, that shortly 
afterwards he met Sir Joshua Reynolds, who said 
to him: “So, Flaxman, Iam told you are married; 
if so, sir, I tell you, you are ruined for an artist!” 

Poor Flaxman went straight home, sat down 
beside his young wife, took her hand in his, and 
said, “ Ann, I am ruined for an artist.” 

“ How so, John? how has it happened? and who 
has done it?” 

“Tt happened,” he replied, “in the church, and 
Ann Denman has done it.” 

He then told her of Sir Joshua’s remark, and of 
his opinion, which he had often expressed, that if 
students would excel, they must give all their 
thoughts and all their time to their profession, and 
also that no man could become a great artist unless 
he studied at Rome or Florence. “And I,” said 
Flaxman, drawing his little figure up to its full 
height, “I would be a great artist.” 

* And a great artist you shall be,” said his wife; 
“and visit Rome, too, if that be really necessary 





to make you great. I will never have it said tiag 
Ann Denman ruined John Flaxman for a great 
artist.” 

And so they determined to work and economige 
until they had accomplished their purpose. Fiye 
years afterwards, having accumulated a sufficient 
sum by unwearied industry, they set out for Rome, 
and when they returned, John Flaxman was ac. 
knowledged to be one of the greatest sculptors of 
England. Wedgwood, the “founder of the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries,’ who gave almost constant 
employment to Flaxman in his early days, had a 
repository in Greek (formerly Grig’s) Street, and as 
Pennant observes—‘“ The elegance and chasteness 
of Mr. Wedgwood’s figuline ware will vindicate 
the propriety of the change of name.” Horne Tooke 
lived in Market Street; and the Royal Library, in 
Charles II.’s time, was in cr near Princes Row. 

It would be pleasant to recall other historic 
and literary reminiscences connected with Soho; 
but this would divert us from our purpose, which 
is to penetrate its “Deeper Depth,” and here in 
St. Ann’s Churchyard, we meet with a remarkable 
illustration of it, in the marble erected to the 
memory of an insolvent king, Theodore Antony 
Newhoff, King of Corsica, who died in the neigh- 
bourhood, in 1576, almost immediately after leay- 
ing the King’s Bench Prison. The tablet bears 
the following epitaph, from the pen of Horace Wal- 
pole, at whose expense it was erected :— 

“* The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes aiid beggars, galley-slaves and kings ; 
But Theodore, this moral learned ere dead : 


Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread.” 


The large houses in Soho, formerly the abodes 
of persons of wealth and distinction, are now for 
the most part either used for business purposes, or 
occupied by as many families as there are rooms; 
thus, it is difficult to obtain a correct idea of the 
social condition of the people by the exterior of 
their dwellings. There are doubtless many that 
suffer all the rigours of extreme privation, without 
a complaint. Occasionally the truth comes out, 
when a coroner’s jury have to ascend the stairs, 
and look upon something lying grim and stark on 
the wretched bed; but as a generad rule, the 
poverty of Soho is well behaved, it does not 
obtrude itself upon the passer-by, but courts retire- 
ment, buries itself in the obscurity of the cellar, or 
the garret, or the third-floor back, as though it 
only wanted a nook in which to pine away and die. 
Here is an instance :— 

Not long since, a friend of ours visited a family 
in this neighbourhood—respectable, hard-working 
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people, but through the illness of the eldest son, 
on whom the support of his widowed mother 
depended, greatly reduced—when he observed a 
bundle, wrapped in a cotton handkerchief, on the 
table. After some little conversation, the woman 
said—“ I may as well take out what I have picked 
up this morning. You will kindly excuse me, sir, 
taking out these things before you, but we have 
not had anything to eat this morning, and as we 
are very hungry, I want to begin to cook them.” 

It was then nearly twelve o’clock, and yet they had 
- not broken their fast. Our friend, not fully compre- 
hending her meaning, said, “I suppose you have 
been to market and purchased a few vegetables.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” was the reply; “I am obliged to 
go every morning to Covent Garden Market to 
pick up the pieces of carrots, parsnips, and cab- 
pages that lie about. This has been our principal 
support during the past winter.” On examination, 
it turned out that there was not one whole vege- 
table, or even half a one, among the lot—nothing 
but mere scraps, ragged and jagged, and very 
much bruised, as though they had been lying in 
the gutter, and had been trodden upon by many 
feet. In fact, they were hardly fit to feed swine 
with, This poor widow made no complaint, and 
yet this had been for several months the chief food 
of herself and her consumptive son. 

Here is another family, six in number, living in 
a cellar; the man makes children’s boots. If he 
had constant work they would be poor—very poor ; 
but as it is they cannot keep the wolf from the 
door. During the greatest part of last winter he 
had no work, and we leave it to our readers to 
imagine what their sufferings must have been. 
The wife is physically unable to attend to her 
family. The dispensary doctor has told her she 
will never be better unless she has pure air and 
good food; and in so doing, he virtually pronounced 
her doom, for she can obtain neither. One by one, 


their things have disappeared to procure bread.’ 


They starve until they can bear it no longer, and 
then they sacrifice an article of dress or a piece of 
furniture to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Such 
a state of things cannot go on for any length of 
time, and hence none of our readers will be sur- 
prised to hear that the poor wife is sinking fast; 
it will not be long, we fear, before her little children 
are left motherless, and the grave closes over 
another victim of want. We pass on to a family 
that have also suffered much during the preceding 
winter from illness and slackness of trade. The 
man is atailor, but does not get half enough to do; 
he has to pay 5s. 6d. a week for two small rooms 
on the third floor, with nothing but bare brick 
walls. Not long since the landlord put in the 
broker to recover 11s. for rent. The poor fellow 
was at his wits’ end, and had to run almost over 
London, borrowing a shilling of this friend, and a 





sixpenee of that, in order that he might get rid of 
his “unwelcome guest;” and when he had suc- 
ceeded in so doing, they had not a penny where- 
with to buy a morsel of bread. 

Perhaps some of our readers may ask, “ Do these 
poor people ever taste meat?” If'it were not for 
what are called “block ornaments ”—i.e., scraps of 
meat of all sorts exhibited on the butcher's block, 
and sold cheap—many would never do so; and as 
it is, it is not difficult to find some that have 
almost lost the taste of it. In a cellar in one of 
the principal streets of Soho, we found two sisters 
living—one suffering from severe illness, which no 
doubt had been augmented by the dampness of 
the place; the other worn and weak, through 
almost constant watching and insufficiency of 
food. They have evidently seen better days, though 
they repudiate the idea that they probably have 
relatives who would help them if they knew their 
condition. Long-continued isolation and suffering 
have somewhat embittered their minds; they 
prefer that stone-paved, unwholesome cellar to an 
upper room, because they have “no neighbours to 
pry into their affairs, or disturb them at night ;” 
and we are ‘sorry to add that they have a decided 
antipathy to ministers of religion and Christian 
people generally. We must, however, make allow- 
ance for their trials and privations; perhaps, if we 
exchanged places with them, and lived in such a 
den, we should lose a little of our philanthropy 
and charity. An excellent clergyman in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, to whom one sister applied 
for “a dispensary order,” offered to call upon them, 
upon which she frankly stated their objection to 
such a visit. He was not, however, to be deterred 
from what he considered his duty, and accordingly 
presented himself at their door. On the first oeca- 
sion he was unsuccessful, but on the second he 
was admitted, and since then he has received a 
hearty welcome. We hazarded the question, “How 
do you live?” when the sister in health, directing 
our attention to a tray covered with pieces of 
coloured glass and scraps of faded finery, replied, 
“T make up artificial jewellery and ornaments for 
the theatres and music halls, and sell them to the 
ballet-dancers.” 

“But are not such decorations found for them 
by the managers P” 

“ Oh, no—not half enough; or, at least, the girls 
don’t think so, for they buy as many as their little 
money will permit. But my poor sister requires 
so much of my time that I can’t earn much at it.” 

We offered some slight aid, but it was only 
reluctantly accepted. 

“Two years ago,” continued the poor woman, 
“two years ago, if I had had the means, I might 
have saved my sister, but now it is too late—no 
human help can prolong her life. Think of this, 
sir, when you meet with any not so far gone as 
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she is, and if it should be in your power, render 
help in time.” 

Thus far we penetrated their inner life, and 
no farther, while we turned away impressed with 
the idea that if their story were fully known there 
would be a gre&t deal more to tell. It is not for 
nothing that these two lone women have separated 
themselves from their kind, asking neither for 
sympathy nor help—in fact, for nothing more than 
that they should be left unmolested to suffer or to 
die, as may happen. Their case, though sad enough 
in all reason, is not so bad as that of a poor widow 
whom we found living in a garret, and whose 
pinched cheeks told a sad tale of privation. She 
obtains work occasionally from the Government 
army clothing establishment at Pimlico, and atother 
times she simply starves. She has not always been 
in her present circumstances, and perhaps the rela- 
tion of her little story may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. Her parents were very respectable, 
and her father gave her £2,000 as her portion on her 
wedding morning. Her husband was ina very large 
way of business at the West End, and paid some- 
thing like £2,500 a year in wages. His prosperity 
was, however, apparent rather than real, for some 
time before, in an evil moment, he had signed bills 
to a large amount “to oblige a friend,” and he 
was unable to free himself from the consecuene 
of his rashness. As is usual in such cases, “the 
This brought matters 
Within four years from that happy 


friend” became bankrupt. 
to a crisis. 
wedding morning her husband was in the Gazette, 
and all their property swept away to satisfy their 
creditors. Long years of struggling against ad- 
verse circumstances ensued, and when he diced, 
some few months since, they were literally desti- 


tute. The missionary of the district found him 
lying, in a most neglected condition, on some rags, 





without a single comfort, while the wife and chil- 
dren were without bread. A bedstead and bedding 
were procured for his use, by two or three kind — 
friends, on the missionary’s representation of hig _ 
case, but it was too late; while the workmen were 
putting it up he breathed his last, and the noise 
of their hammers and screws mingled with his 
parting groans and the widow’s piercing shrieks, 
One who was present said it was the saddest sight 
he had ever looked upon, and yet he had seen not 
a little of human destitution and suffering. There 
lay the dead man on the bare boards, with scarcely 
any covering; his hair matted and foul; his bones 
almost starting through his skin, not so much the 
effect of disease as of: privation; while the children 
crouching around their widowed mother, sobbed in 
each other’s arms, ¢rying out amid their tears, 
“ Father is gone, father is-gone!” If they found 
it difficult to live before his death, much worse has 
it been for them since. The poor woman is almost 
destitute of clothing; how she walks to Pimlico 
for her little work is difficult to understand, and 
yet it is her only resource—she must do it or 
starve. Too frequently, however, she has the 
wearisome journey in vain, and presents herself at 
the counter only to be told, “ No work this week,” 
while she turns away, sick at heart and faint with 
hunger. In his prosperous days, her husband 
had troops of friends, some of whom still stand 
high in City circles; but she is left to bear her 
burden alone, without help of any kind; and yet it 
would not require much to place her in compara- 
tively comfortable circumstances, or, at least, to 
remove her from the verge of starvation upon 
which she is now living. 


’ 
P.S.—We take this, the first, opportunity of stating, that in 
the papers on Kent Street no reflection on Mr. Porter, the 
able and humane relieving officer of that district, was intended. 








THE BEECH-WOODS. 


SITE beech-nuts patter, andscatter, and fall, | 
Through the light leaves, green and yellow; | 
‘x2 ‘The filberts have ripened, each brown-spiked | 
bunch ; 
And the apples are rosy and mellow— 
Up. where the beech-boughs, strung with nuts, 
In the autumn breeze are rasping, 
The squirrels are springing from branch to branch, 
Twining, leaping, and clasping. 


Like sailor boys, in the rigging aloft, 
They run, and twine, and scramble; 
Nibbling, playing, chuckling gay, 
With many a frolic and gambol. 
Enjoying the carnival time of nuts, 
They crack, and munch, and splintox, 
As if all life was a holiday time, 
And there never came a winter. 





I know, when a bough is twitching above, 
A squirrel is quietly dining; 
For when nutshells fall on the crown of my hat, 
It needs no great divining. 
Iclap my hands, and the climber runs, 
Seeking the higher beeches ; 
Then safely fifty feet up he sits, 
And nibbling, gravely preaches. 


ons 


The hollowness of human joys 
His text? No! Epicurus 
Ne’er had so staunch a votary 
To wisely reassure us. 
Would I could quit my grosser self, 
And climb, nor be unsteady ; 
Untaxed and free, as squirrels are, 
And neither dull nor giddy! 
Water THORNBURY. 





LANDMARKS 


IN WOMAN’S HISTORY. 





LANDMARKS IN 


WOMAN’S HISTORY. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


ea 1VILISED communities are no spon- 
Y2| taneous products: before they can 

%| exist fierce struggles must have been 
Ze) undergone; man must have contended 

: with man, and class with class. It is 
only by slow and gradual steps that social order 
and harmony can be produced. There can be 
nothing more interesting and instructive than to 
trace the successive stages in this amalgamation of 
the various elements, out of which the one great 
fabric of society is formed. The different orders 
ef men have their history, no less than the entire 
nation; in the records of each must have occurred 
certain eventful periods; each must have ex- 
perienced its peculiar successes and reverses ; only 
very slowly can it have become established, with a 
recognised sphere of action and definitely assigned 
privileges. By a process not more rapid has the 
present position of woman been gained. She, too, 
has her history—has had her times of brightness 
and obscurity, of alternating depression and 
triumph. Her annals are as old as those of the 
worlditself. She has had many difficulties to over- 
come in her upward course; obstacles of every 
kind have beset the path of womanly progress; 
her place in society has only been allotted to her 
at a comparatively late hour. What has been her 
fortune with different nations and at different ages, 
by what means womanly dignity and influence 
have grown to be admitted facts—till at last the 
question is as to the extent, and not the existence 
of her rightful claims—may be a useful inquiry. 
It is one which will involve some insight into forms 
of society that are now altogether extinct: we shall 
be brought more or less into contact with systems 
that have long since passed away, but whose effects 
are clearly discernible in the whole course of 
modern civilisation and thought. 

We may almost follow the course of the sun, 
and, beginning in the extreme East, travel by de- 
grees westward. Let us sce, then, what was the 
position which woman occupied amongst those 
Eastern nations, who peopled with their offshoots 
the rest of the world. The pictures which the 
Bible gives us of patriarchal life, represent in 
pleasing colours the views entertained as to her 
proper sphere. She was essentially the com- 
panion, helpmeet, and adviser of her husband; 
while he was occupied without, she had her duties 
within. Hebrew women were treated with defer- 
ence and respect. Their condition was in every 
way favourable, and for more than one thousand 
years the female mission seems to have been duly 
fulfilled. But now achange may be discovered. 
The chosen people had transgressed the Divine 





commands, obedience to which had alone given 
them prosperity. Frequent intermarriages with 
idolatrous nations took place; the standard of 
womanly perfection gradually became lower, and 
the esteem in which women were generally held 
diminished. But there were certain circum- 
stances which still kept alive in men’s minds the 
idea of female dignity. The future Deliverer of 
mankind was to be born of a woman; as from her 
had proceeded the cause of his fall, so, too, was she 
destined to play no insignificant part in his coming 
liberation. There existed, also, in an age thus 
early, an institution not altogether dissimilar to 
the chivalry of medieval history. Fathers, who 
were also military chiefs, proposed their daughters 
as prizes to those who showed the greatest bravery 
in war; and there are many traces of a spirit of 
decorous gallantry visible even in these rude times, 
which may well be attributed to this fact. Lastly, 
children were an unspeakably dear possession to 
the Eastern father ; they invested the mother with 
a dignity and importance which stand out in strik- 
ing relief, from a background that is in general un- 
attractive enough. But, as years rolled by, the 
position of the female sex experienced a change for 
the worse rather than the better. Social ties be- 
came more and more lax, the sanctity which 
attached to the union of husband and wife grew 
fainter and fainter, till at last matters, culminated 
in a state which the degrading influences of 
Islamism could scarcely render worse. For many 
ages before the doctrines of the Koran were dis- 
tinctly enunciated, they seem to have been tacitly 
received. Amongst the majority of the Eastern 
nations the belief was prevalent that woman was 
essentially a lower species than man. All that it 
was reserved for the establishment of Islamism to 
do, was to assert as a positive principle that she 
was without soul, and in nothing better than 
breathing dust. Thus there resulted the sys- 
tematic practice of degradation and vice, as in 
fulfilment of a heaven-sent ordinance. One of the 
old heathen philosophers has taken great efforts to 
enforce the doctrine that the best natural tendencies 
and capacities suffer the most from exposure to 
corrupt and vitiating influences. Those, he says, 
who in a healthy condition of society will do the 
greatest good, are too likely, under unfavourable 
circumstances, to work the greatest amount of 
evil. And such aview seems singularly applicable 
to the history of women at this epoch. Naturally 
gifted in an extraordinary degree, with all those 
feminine qualities which are loved and prized, 
the adverse conditions, by which she was sur- 
rounded, exercised a proportionately malignant 
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influence upon the Eastern woman.. Her powers 
of sympathy and love were not indeed extinguished, 
but there was nothing to prevent their being em- 
ployed on unworthy objects ; the fervour of her 
devotion was always liable to be debased by perfidy 
and caprice. Worst of all, womanly self-respect 
was diminished, and in too many cases altogether 
lost. We need not dwell upon a sorrowful picture 
of passion unredeemed by poetry, and in no way 
purified by: love. 

Physical characteristics and an enervating cli- 


mate may, in some measure, explain such a system’ 


as that to which a few passing remarks have been 
devoted. The Asiatic did not enjoy the same 
energising influences of earth and sky as the hardy 
Greek. The keen, clear air which overhung the 
little peninsula in the Mediterranean, traces of 
whose existence are stamped indelibly upon all sub- 
sequent time, engendered habits and ideas utterly 
foreign to those which are to be found on the other 
side of the Archipelago. A new phase of life and 
manners meets the inquirer here. Let us see what 
we can gather from Homer, whose poems give the 
earliest insight into Greek life. Very beautiful are 
the pictures which he gives us of the every-day 
existence and influence of woman. The wife is held 
up as the equal of the husband in every respect, save 
that of physical strength. She is rich in accom- 
plishments and virtue. Penelopeis unwavering in 
her fidelity; Hector addresses Andromache not 
only with love, but with respect; it is in her pre- 
sence that he arms himself for the fight, and her 
image which gives the battle to his hands. But as 
time progressed—as the political life of the Greek 
became more busy, and the machine of government 
more complicated—woman once again sank into 
disregard. The husband was no longer able to re- 
main at Home.’ There was an active, turbulent 
desire to enjoy, not only the sweets of liberty; but 
ofrule; and each free-born Greek devoted his whole 
life to attain this one end. The wife had been 
worthy of attention in early times, when those all- 
engrossing institutions were as yet unknown; but 
now, since the claims of the State were paramount, 
she must be content to suffer neglect. The Greek 
woman was subjected to influences which, if not in- 
jurious in the same way as those of the East, were 
at least painfully depressing. Her duties were 
purely negative: to remain at home, to watch over 
household matters, to have “nothing said of her, 
either in the way of good or evil,” was the beau- 
ideal of feminine excellence. The only recognised 
marriages were these contracted on purely pru- 
dential motives. Neither sentiment nor love, in 
their highest signification, would have been in- 
telligible to the Greek. 

Nations live as much in their future as in their 
present; and it is for this reason that, in an en- 
deavour to trace the gradual steps by which a right 








conception of womanly dignity has been gained, we 
have thus glanced at states of society separated 
from us by an interval of more than two thon. 
sand years. The nineteenth century has received 
a powerful colouring from Greek and Roman civyilj- 
sation. In the midst of much diversity, much im- 
provement and change, common elements are stil] 
to be found. It is probable that we are indebted, 
far more than we are accustomed commonly to be- 
lieve, to ancient Athens and Rome for many of the” 
so-called “novel” ideas of modern times. Roman 
society is clearly an advancement upon Athenian; 
the question of class receives an attention to which 
it had yet been a stranger; and, above all, Nature 
commences to cry out in a vigorous voice against 
constraints and defects, as injurious as they were 
artificial. The tacit sentence of expulsion, which 
appeared to have been passed upon the female 
sex, is now revoked. Woman has her rights as 
well as her -duties. “Where you are Caius, I am 
Caia,” was the expression with which the Roman 
bride saluted her husband; and this formula meant 
a great deal. It implied that what affected the one 
affected also the other—a community of interests 
and an interchange of sympathies. The wife had 
now an existence beyond the circle of her kitchen 
and servants; she was looked upon with pride by 
her husband, with affection and respect by her 
children. It was her special function to take care 
that these were educated as became Roman citizens; 
thus there were at once peculiarly favourable op- 
portunities for raising a standard of female culture. 
The mother of Coriolanus is a fine specimen of what 
woman’s influence was; and the merits of Cornelia 
are reflected in the virtues and accomplishments of 
her sons. Arria cénfirming the courage of the 
wavering Poetus, is a picture with which all are 
familiar. 

This is the bright side; but there is also another 
point from which the scene may be viewed. Love, 
in its purest and deepest sense, was a stranger 
to the ancient mind. In both Greek and Roman 
literature, poems of passion abound, but a pure and 
holy sentiment has no part in them. ‘All that was 
good in Roman society is to be attributed to the 
strong sense of order and respect for law, which 
characterised the nation that once held the world 
in fee. The shrewd Cato could perceive the 
benefits attendant upon a recognition of female 
excellences; but he, like others, had a contempt 
for love, which was essentially Roman. Womanly 
dignity was admitted and respected, and, in such 
instances as have been mentioned, was exemplified 
with a striking grandeur, but few appeals were 
made to the softer parts of woman’s nature. It 
was a system remarkable for its results only in a 
few exceptional cases; it appealed to qualities that 
are rarely met with, rather than those in which all 
human nature shares alike. The social theories 
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‘* My life is theirs, but you may know, 
How true to you I died.”—p. 154. 
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entertained at Athens or Rome, were equally im- | 


perfect; with all their erudition and thought, both 
these ancient communities were rotten at the core. 
But the peried of regeneration was at hand; a 
social reform, wide as the world itself, was soon 
to be effected. The leaven of Christianity was 
destined to accomplish a revolution such as the 





schemes and visions of a Plato or an Aristotle had 
never foreseen. The “fulness of time” had come; 
and doctrines, at first known only to a few obscure 
Jewish fishermen, gradually, often imperceptibly, 
made their way into countries and communities 
who, at first opposing them, ended by owning their 
regenerative-influences, 








THE SENTINEL 


HEAR the ring of swaying steel, 
bh And the measured tramp of men; 
$s» I see the straggling columns wheel 
Through the winding of the glen. 
The moonbeams glance on helm and lance— 
Glance, and all’s dark again. 


The sentry holds the guarded pass 
That heads the dark ravine. 

Let the drawbridge sink, and the void morass 
Is grave for mighty and mean; 

Hurrah! for the ridge of the sinking bridge, 
And the death that lurks between. 


i hear their tread, through the silent night, 
As they march to a certain doom ; 

Oh, for a fair, free, honest fight! 
I hate these deeds of gloom. 

Oh, for charge and shout, repulse and rout, 
And the cannons’ sullen boom. 





The moon her silver light rays down, 
It glints on crag and stream ; 

How false is night, with its smile and frown, 
Dull sleep and shadowed dream !— 

False as these foes, whose guile it knows, 
But marks not with its beam. 


But I should hear my fellow tell 
What he hath seen, ere now. 

Hist! thou gross, sleeping sentinel ; 
Ho, warder! where art thou? 

Still as the grave! the traitor knave, 
Hath played us false, I vow. 


Ho, comrades, to the walls! the foe 
Are even at my side; 

My life is theirs, but you may know 
How true to you I died— 

That love, and life, and child, and wife, 


I have for you denied. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ SETTLED.” 


and puckered up his bushy eyebrows, 
and distorted every line in his face, you would have 
supposed that envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness had especial place in his breast. And indeed 
he was resolved upon the total destruction of Clara 
Melrose. 

“Root and branch!” said he to his wife, as he 
went to hed that memorable Sunday evening—“ root 
and branch!” 

«Ah! she deserves all she gets,” was the succinct 
response of his wife. 

He got up betimes the next morning, and went 
- about his business with alacrity. He had a great 
deal to do, and many hindrances occurred to prevent 


him from starting off as soon as he intended; but he | alone. 





VICARAGE. 


His wife had brushed and laid out his Sunday 
clothes, and Simon had “cleaned himself,” as the 
saying is, and had put them on. His horse and gig 
were at the gate, and, in a few minutes, he would 
have been bowling along on the way towards Mans- 
field. A few minutes have decided weightier matters 
than this! 

He was seated in the gig, the reins in his hands, 
and was giving his last orders to the lad in attend- 
ance, when the trampling of hoofs made him turn 
round to look. The carriage of the -Landons was 
coming full drive towards him. He was about to 
start, in order to get out of the way, and also lest 
he should meet with another hindrance; and he had 
touched his horse with the whip, when the voice of 
the Big Countess came rolling majestically towards 
him. 

«Mr. Crosskeys, I wish to speak to you.” 

Simon Crosskeys was annoyed. Not that he dare 
show it. Oh,no! There was nothing for him but 
to dismount, which he did reluctantly, and come to 
the side of the carriage. Her ladyship sat there 


“Well, Mr. Crosskeys,” said she, “and where are 


cleared them away one by one, and at length, to- 
wards twelve o’clock, he was ready to depart. | you setting off to, in such a hurry, this morning ?” 
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«Tam going out on business, may it please your 
ladyship,” replied Simon Crosskeys. 

“Qh, indeed! ‘Will you please open the carriage 
door? I want to get out.” 

He did so, not with alacrity though, but with evi- 
dent sulkiness. 

The giant countess now stood on terra firma. “TIl 
step in for a moment, Mr. Crosskeys, if you please,” 

"said she. 

He did not please. He was in a fever of impatience 
to set off. But there was no help for it. His hat in 
his hand, he led the way to the house, muttering, as 
he did so, that he should have started an hour ago, if 
Joe Bennett had not chanced to come about his litter 
of young pigs. “Instead of last Saturday, as he'd 
ought to,” said Simon Crosskeys, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

The countess made no reply to this observation. 
She was stalking along at a fine rate. 

Very soon they reached the house, and Simon con- 
ducted her into the same cold, clean parlour that had 
ona former occasion been enlivened by the presence of 
Dionysius Curling. Here he placed her a chair, and 
waited respectfully till she should disclose her errand. 

The countess preferred to remain standing, look- 
ing in a literal sense, over Simon’s head to the hard 
wall. 

“Well, Mr. Crosskeys,” said she, at length, quite 
placidly, “I suppose you and I are about to fall out.” 

“My lady!—what?” gasped Simon, much ter- 

ified 


Such an idea would suggest ruin at least to an 
inhabitant of Deepdale. 

“Fall out—quarrel, I mean, Mr. Crosskeys,” con- 
tinued the countess, still placidly, and settling her 
bracelet. 

Simon’s face was a picture of horror. “My lady, 
how can we quarrel? What can we have to quarrel 
for?” exclaimed he. 

“Very easily indeed,” replied her ladyship, smiling, 
“if you take up one side of a question and I take 
up the other. What then, Simon Crosskeys?” 

“Oh! but, my lady, I know my duty better than 
that. I should never dream of opposing your lady- 
ship,” said the farmer, every rood of whose land 
was held at the pleasure of the Big Countess. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Lady Landon, drily ; 
“and, perhaps, as a proof of your obedience, you will 
have your horse taken out of your gig, and stop at 
home.” 

“Bat, my lady,” cried Simon Crosskeys, all his ire 
against Clara Melrose boiling up in his breast. “I 
am going on urgent business; so urgent that I shall 
not sleep in my bed till it is carried out.” 

“Go, then, by all means,” said the countess, ironi- 
cally ; “and when you come back then we can begin 
to quarrel.” 

“ But my lady, that woman!” began Simon Cross- 
keys, getting red and excited. 

“Ts innocent,” said the Big Countess, solemnly. 

“Tnnocent!” shrieked Simon Crosskeys, almost 
beside himself, 


* Did not I tell you, Mr. Crosskeys, that you would 
take one side of the question, and that I should take 
the other ?” 

Simon, perplexed and aggravated beyond measure, 
thrust his hand through his hair. The countess 
calmly looked over his head to the wall. 

‘Mr. Crosskeys,” said she, “the words have gone 
forth from my lips. Mrs. Melrose isinnocent. Hold 
your tongue,” for he made a violent effort to speak ; 
“hold your tongue, and listen to me. Innocent she 
shall be; and if I can’t silence the slanders of this 
village it will be a strange thing indeed.” She drew 
herself up as she spoke to her extremest height. 

Simon Crosskeys had never been insuch a dilemma 
before. What was he todo? Torun full tilt on the 
countess would be as much as his farm was worth. 

She knew she had said enough. Already she was 
striding towards the door, leaving Simon Crosskeys 
in all the agonies of fear and disappointment. What, 
let Clara Melrose escape! frustrate the ends of jus- 
tice? No, no, for ever no! 

“My lady,” said he, thrusting himself before her, 
“if you would allow me to explain——” 

She waved her hand impatiently. “I want to see 
the horse taken out of yéur gig, Simon Crosskeys.” 

Simon groaned bitterly. He stepped aside by com- 
pulsion; otherwise it appeared as if the countess 
would have walked over him. She ascended her 
carriage with the air of am autocrat. Simon, as 
custom strictly enjoined that he should, held open 
the door. To bandy words with a subject was not 
the custom of her ladyship. She smiled in the face 
of the discomfited farmer ; waved her hand slightly, 
and drove off. 

He stood with a countenance as rueful as any in 
the kingdom. His lips muttered, and the lump in 
his throat moved up and down with rapidity. Again 
and again he passed his hand through his hair, a 
gesture denoting the extremest perplexity. Very 
slowly he walked towards his gig. Taking the 
bridle from the hand of the lad, he sent him about 
his business. Then he patted the horse’s neck, and 
pretended to adjust the harness. Next, and with 
many pauses, and extreme reluctance, he took off the 
bridle; then, after a few groans and shakes of the 
head, he loosened the tackle. The horse being now 
at liberty, he led him into the stable, and having 
disposed of the harness, came back and wheeled the 
gig into the coach-house. Having so far complied 
with the wish of the countess, he crept softly up- 
stairs, divested himself of his Sunday clothes, and 
put on his usual working apparel. Next and last, 
he set off into the fields, where he remained the best 
part of the day. So effectually had the countess 
settled Simon Crosskeys! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LATIN AND THE GREEK. 


Lapy LAnpon, when she smiled in the face of Simon 
Crosskeys, had not transacted the whole of the morn- 





ing’s business. Far fromit. Instead of returning in 
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her imperial chariot to the Manor, she directed the 
coachman to drive to Ash Tree Cottage. Ash Tree 
Cottage was the residence of Mrs. Melrose, or, at 
least, had been so from the preceding Saturday. 

Four-and-twenty hours had not passed over the 
head of the countess since the visit of Dionysius 
Curling. But what she did she was accustomed to do 
quickly. Descending from her chariot, she stalked 
majestically down the garden-walk, till she reached 
the door of the cottage. Here she knocked a loud and 
somewhat pretentious knock. The door was almost im- 
mediately opened by a neat, spruce damsel, who con- 
stituted in her single person the entire establishment 
of Mrs. Melrose. This functionary at once, and 
with all the respect due to the rank of the visitor, 
conducted Lady Landon into the drawing-room. 
The drawing-room, though the largest apartment 
the cottage possessed, and having, besides, a bay 
window, was yet exceedingly small. It was very 
scantily furnished, and had a bare, comfortless look, 
which told of the extreme poverty of its owner—a 
poverty which might have been apparent to the mind 
of the countess and touched her sympathy had 
she the leisure to think of it. But she had not. She 
sat down on the little sofa, and, apparently at least, 
looked straight before her. But she saw nothing. 
She was in a state of abstraction—a prey to one ab- 
sorbing idea—and beyond that, all was null and void. 
The idea was the profound erudition of Clara 
Melrose, and how it might be brought-to bear upon 
Phil. 

The reader need scarce be reminded that Lady 
Landon was personally no stranger to the widow. 
She had known Clara Melrose from her childhood 
upwards; that is, known her as what she was pleased 
to call a well-mannered and well-conducted person— 
nothing more. The erudition spoken of above had 
not come to her knowledge; or, if it had, she 
had felt no especial interest in the matter. Now, 
however, it was different. The Greek and Latin of 
Clara Melrose were about to become public property, 
and happy they who got a share of them. 

The eyes of the countess twinkled with delight, 
as she nibbled again and again at the tempting bait 
held out by Dionysius Curling. Still nibbling, she 
espied a book which lay upon the table. The 
countess stretched out her long arm and seized it. 
It was the veritable Greek Homer out of which 
Clara Melrose had read to the vicar. The eyes of 
the countess gleamed with positive ecstasy. Not 
that she understood a single syllable on the open 
page before her, or that her acquaintance with the 
Father of Song, even when rendered into her own 
language, was very profound. Oh,no! But Greek 
was Greek. “Dear me; how wonderful!” thought 
the countess, as, her glass to her eye, she analysed 
what might have been an unknown tongue—“ how 
very wonderful indeed!” 

She had scarce uttered the words, saying them aloud 
in the fulness of her heart, when the door opened, and 
there appeared the fair form of Clara Melrose. 

The countess rose up in all her colossal height. 





One hand still firmly grasped the book; the other 
she presented with great cordiality to the widow. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Melrose; I am sorry to see 
you come back a widow.” 

The colour rose to Clara Melrose’s cheek at this. 
abrupt address, and the tears started to her eyes, 

“Don’t cry; don’t cry,” said the countess, good. 
humouredly ; and eager to get to the subject in hand. 
“Tm come to talk to you alittle. Pray sit down.” 

Clara Melrose sat down; her cambric handkerchief 
in her hand, and a solitary tear trickling down her 
cheek. 

The countess, too impatient to delay, with sparkling 
eyes brought forward the Homer. “Oh, Mrs. Mel- 
rose, what a scholar you must be!” 

Clara Melrose smiled through her tears. 

“This book, tells me that,” said her ladyship, em- 
phatically. “Ah, there are not many women that 
can read Greek.” 

Clara Melrose looked up in surprise. Lady Lan- 
don had known her for some years, and yet she 
had received no special commendation from her 
before. This visit was somewhat curious, take it 
altogether. 

“And now,” continued the countess, drawing 
nearer, with a confidential air, “Tl tell you what: 
would you object to read me a little of this book?” 

The widow looked up again, more surprised than 
ever. Then, seeing that the countess was really in 
earnest, she replied, “If your ladyship wishes it I 
will.” 

“TI do wish it,” replied the countess, eagerly—“I 
do wish it, very much indeed.” 

Clara Melrose, smiling at the absurdity of the 
proceeding, and not a whit less astonished, opened 
the book, and, choosing the passage that came first, 
began to read. 

The countess drank in every syllable with avidity. 
In her mind’s eye it was not Clara Melrose who was 
reading, but Phil. Phil, perfect master of the Greek 
language. 

“Ah!” exclaimed she, as the widow closed her 
book—“ah! it is just as I said: Mrs. Melrose, you 
are a most extraordinary person!” 

Clara Melrose, puzzled at a demonstration which, 
to say the least of it, was singular, laid the book 
upon the table. As she did so, the Big Countess 
came still nearer, and whispered, in a pure Irish 
brogue, “And now, do you think you could teach my 
son Phil?” 

Clara Melrose started. Certainly, some little light 
was let in, by this speech, upon the politics of Lady 
Landon. Certainly, it was faintly dawning on the 
widow’s mind what might be the purport of this 
visit. But she was too well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of his lordship not to feel somewhat 
perplexed. 

The countess began to be alarmed at a silence 
which might prove ominous. “Surely, Mrs. Melrose, 
something might be done,” cried she with a touch 
almost of pathos, “surely something.” 

The widow turned her face, dubious in its ex- 
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pression, towards the countess. “What does your 
ladyship wish me to do?” asked she. 

“Do!” said the countess, eagerly—“ do! why just 
teach him to read in this book, Mrs. Melrose”—and 
she tapped with her finger on the cover—‘“in this 
pook, and I’ll be eternally obliged to you!” 

“Make his lordship a Greek scholar,” said Clara 
Melrose, smiling. 

“Exactly!” exclaimed the countess, in ecstasy; 
«you've hit the very thing. A Greek scholar, nothing 
else will content me; because,” added her ladyship, 
with great simplicity, “if he knows Greek, Mrs. 
Melrose, why, of course, he’ll know everything else 
beside.” 

Clara Melrose bit her coral lip to prevent actually 
laughing. 

“You see,” continued the countess, again in strict 
confidence, “I’ve had tutors till I’m tired out with 
them. There was Mr. Curling even”—and here she 
sunk her voice to a whisper—“<I had thought he 
might do it; but, bless you! why, he was no more 
use than a baby.” 

“Indeed,” said the widow, again biting her lip. 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Lady Landon, impetuously ; 
“and now I’ve heard of you, and how you are ac- 
quainted with Latin and Greek,” added the countess ; 
“and, so the idea immediately struck me that you 
could teach Phil.” 

“Your ladyship is very good,” said the widow, 
scarcely knowing whether, after all, the whole affair 
would not turn out to be a blunder. 

“ And,” continued the countess, with great eager- 
ness and volubility, “I’ve heard, too, that you are 
going to set up a school in Deepdale. Now, it seems 
a pity you should do so, when you may have our 
Phil.” . 

The countess had laid aside her dignity for this 
special occasion, as the reader will doubtless have 
perceived. 

“Your ladyship is very good,” again interrupted 
Clara Melrose. 

Then she thought of her persecutors, and sighed. 
Would Simon Crosskeys ever have allowed her to 
set up a school at Deepdale? Query. She was 
afraid not. 

The countess, however, was troubled with no such 
misgivings. 

“Will you?” repeated she, pressing her suit with 
great ardour—“ will you?” 

Again Clara Melrose remembered her persecutors. 
Would Simon Crosskeys permit her to carry out the 
wish of the Big Countess? Would he not——? and 
the colour rushed to her face, and the tears to her 
eyes. 
“Mrs. Melrose,” said the countess, anxiously, 

“what is the matter?” 
But the cambric handkerchief now veiled the 
features of the widow. Behind it she was silently 
_ Weeping. 


The countess was not deficient in sagacity. It! 
flashed upon her mind, the little epigode to which she 





herself, she drew as close to the widow as she could 
get. 

“Is it Simon Crosskeys you are thinking about, 
Mrs. Melrose?” 

The widow made no answer; but the hand that 
held the morsel of cambric trembled. 

“Because you need not mind him at all!” said 
the Big Countess, exultingly. 

The handkerchief was dropped on the lap of the 
widow, and her eyes were raised to the face of her 
patroness, with an expression of mingled hope and 
terror. 

“Mr. Curling was so good as to tell me about it, 
Mrs. Melrose,” said the countess; “and how you had 
got into a difficulty. So I ordered out the horses, 
and went to Simon Crosskeys and settled him.” 

“Settled him!” repeated the widow, fearfully. 

“Yes. He’ll not trouble you any more, nor any- 
body else in Deepdale,” continued her ladyship ; 
“at least, if they do, they'll just repent it as long as 
they live.” 

Clara Melrose passed her hand over her forehead, 
and heaved an involuntary sigh. 

During the last few moments she had looked white 
as alabaster; her eyes had a scared expression quite 
inconsistent with their usual serenity, and her deli- 
cate throat had worked convulsively, as though some 
unseen terror had her in its grip. Now, the terror 
passed away, the colour returned to her cheek, her 
lips grew calm, and her throat ceased to work— 
nay, a smile broke over her features, like a sun- 
beam after a storm. 

She reached out her hand to the countess, and 
said, hurriedly and excitedly— 

“T heartily thank your ladyship for your kindness.” 

The countess took the slender fingers into her 
capacious grasp. 

“Don’t mention it, Mrs. Melrose, pray don’t !— 
it is not worth a thought. But now,” added she, 
returning to the charge with great zeal and energy, 
“what about Phil?” 

Clara Melrose sighed again. She had the air of a 
person who has narrowly escaped falling over a 
precipice. 

“ What about Phil?” continued the Big Countess, 
eagerly. ‘ You think you can make him learn?” 

“T will try my best, Lady Landon.” 

“Of course you will. And,” resumed her ladyship, 
garrulously, “Tl tell you how to go on. Phil is odd; 
he always was odd; and, between ourselves, it is 
my firm conviction that, as yet, no one has been 
found who knows how to manage him.” 

“Indeed,” said Clara Melrose, smiling. 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Melrose, it is a fact,” said the 
countess, nodding her head in a confidential manner. 
“Phil is like that place—I forget its name—that 
somebody—I can’t remember who—got lost in.” 

«The labyrinth?” suggested Clara Melrose. 

“Ah! exactly, the labyrinth; and the man got 
lost, because he could not find the clue; or else he 
found the clue, and everybody else got lost. I really 


had been treated by Dionysius Curling. Smiling to can't recollect the particulars ; but what I wished to 
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observe was,” added the countess, with emphasis, 
“ that is just like Phil!” 

“ Like his lordship?” faltered Clara Melrose, some- 
what perplexed. 

“Like his lordship,” said the Big Countess, still 
emphatically. “He is a puzzle to everybody, be- 
cause nobody has found the clue.” 

The widow could not refrain from smiling. 

«Now, Mrs. Melrose, a woman who can do that,” 
and the countess pointed with an air of triumph to 
the Greek Homer—“ can do anything. Ill be bound 
she can find the clue to Phil!” 

Clara Melrose smiled again. She did not attempt 
any reply to this observation. 

“ She can find the clue,” repeated the countess, as 
if stating a fact that was incontrovertible; “and 
therefore,” added she, with singular abruptness, 
‘* with your permission, I'll send the boy at once.” 





“Your ladyship is very good,” replied Clara 
Melrose, quietly. “As I said before, I will do my 
best.” 

« Thank you—thank you!” exclaimed the countess, 
eagerly. “And now, Mrs. Melrose, ye’ll understand 
me” (here her ladyship descended again into the 
depths); “you are to take nobody else, except Phil; 
and I shall take care you are no loser.” 

The paying of what was just and right, in other 
words, the financial part of the arrangement, did not 
take long to settle; and the widow found herself, for 
the time, at least, in easy circumstances. When 
all was over, and the Big Countess rose to depart, in 
the plenitude of her joy and gratitude, she almost 
embraced Clara Melrose. 

“Thank you, my dear!” said she, “and I'll prove 
your friend whenever you require one.” 

(To be continued.) 








ALICE’S 


LICE, child, you must be tired; we will 
gohome now. Only twopence-halfpenny 
to-day! Oh dear!” 

“ That is all, grandfa; and you must 
be hungry. I am sorry I ate all the 
bread this morning. You must eat 
more than me to-night. May I get a candle with the 

halfpenny? and then I can mend your coat, for I 

found some thread down the court after the people 

had been shaking their mats, and Ihave the needle 
still. I'll sew, and we'll talk about Sunday, won’t 
we?” 

“Yes, dear child. Come along. Oh, it is cold! 
Only twopence for bread !” 

Grandfather Ward had been blind five years, and 
during that time he got his living chiefly by making 
and selling cabbage-nets. But people do not want 
nets every day; and we see only the price of one had 
been taken on this frosty Friday. Little Alice was 
eight years old, and grandfather sixty-eight; he 
looked older, for his back was bent by rheumatism, 
and he was sometimes nearly starved, so that he 





looked very old and thin. Alice took up the stool on | - 


which he sat almost all day, and then off they trudged 
to spend their scanty pittance. Alice left grand- 
father by the baker’s window while she went for the 
candle. From the shop she could see a bright little 
room, in which was a little girl, her own age, making 
paper ornaments, perhaps for Christmas; she had 
such pretty coloured paper, and a bright pair of 
scissors, and lots of twine—the very thing they 
wanted to make nets with. It made Alice sad. She 
took her candle and walked slowly back, and grandfa 
thought she must be very tired, and he spoke very 
sorrowfully to her. 

She began to cry, but up came her bright 
thought, end the tears soon dried up, and she 
looked merry again, and said, “Grandfa, I wonder 
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if I shall see the kind lady to-morrow who paid 
me the sixpence for carrying her basket. She 
said I earned it. I liked that; it was better than 
finding it, or having it really given to me. I shall go 
to the market early, and look about for something to 
do. We always get most on a Saturday, don’t we? 
just as if it was on purpose for Sunday, so that we 
may go to church. Mind, grandfa, how you step; 
there is something near the door; this way. Oh, 
poor Shaggy! he does not bark; he must not come 
up to-night, may he, grandfa?” 

“No, child; we can’t spare him any bread. Go on, 
Shaggy, old fellow j you must look for a bone in the 
street.” 

“But it’s socold! May I take him?” she asked. 

“Better leave him here, child; he’ll want your 
bread. Go, Shaggy, go!” 

“Oh, grandfa, he can’t get up. I don’t like to 
hear him cry. What is the matter with him? He 
holds out his paw; stoop down and feel.” 

“Poor Shaggy!” said grandfather ; “it is broken. 

Take him up, child.” 
Alice took him very gently, and stroked and kissed 
him, and cried to herself over him. When they got 
up-stairs, grandfather set the broken leg, and Alice 
laid him on her bed. She took her share of the 
bread, and gave a large piece to Shaggy, and stroked 
him to lie still. 

The room where they lived was down a dark court 
in Norwich. It wag only a garret, where an old box 
served as a cupboard, in which you would seldom see 
anything but the broken pitcher, for bread was no 
sooner bought than eaten. But little Alice often 
pictured the good things she should like to see there, 
and would get quite merry while thinking how proud 
she should be to set a table with plates and knives 
and forks again. They had these things once; but 
poof grandfather was ill, and they were taken for 
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rent, with his dear fiddle, which he loved so much. 

Alice would say to herself, “ T’ll work somehow soon, 

and then we shall have money, and the fiddle will 

come back, and Pll sing my evening hymn with 
dfa once more, and he’ll look happy again.” 

Alice loved singing, and her favourite hymn was, 
«Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me!” But she only 
knew two verses, and wanted to learn the rest. 

It was getting near Christmas, and very cold, but 
they could have no fire, nor warm coffee or tea; but 
Alice had a bright thought, which had been in her 
mind for some time, and it made her feel cheerful, in 
spite of cold without and cold within. 

“Come, grandfa,” she said, “take off your coat, 
and ’'ll begin to work.” 

She took the needle and thread out of the bosom 
of her frock, and began sewing away. Grandfather 
sat with his face bent down in his hands, and Alice 
heard a sigh; but she had her bright thought, and 
she jumped up and tried to raise his face, whisper- 
ing, “Christmas is coming; I can hear the bells, and 
they seem to say, ‘The fiddle will come! the fiddle 
will come!’ I know you will have it back! Poor 
face! I don’t like to see the wrinkles. Mine wrinkles 
when I cry; but I don’t often do that, do I, grandfa? 
I mean to laugh, and you must laugh, too. We 
haven’t talked about Sunday. We can go to church 
again, and hear the beautiful singing. There! I 
knew if we talked you would look happy.” 

“Yes, child,” said the old man, “you try to make 
me happy ; but how are we to get bread? We can’t 
make any more nets.” 

“Grandfa,” answered Alice, “you forget to-morrow 
is Saturday, and we always get more that day, always. 
You'll stop with Shaggy, and I'll go out and look 
about for all the ladies, to see if they want a basket 
carried. Perhaps I shall get more than sixpence; 
people will be busy, for it will be Christmas in two 
weeks. Hark! the church bells are ringing. Don’t 
they make you feel nice? I can hear them say again, 
‘The fiddle will come!’ ” 

“Alice, child,’ said her grandfather, sadly, “we 
must not think of the fiddle. Will the bread come?” 

“Kiss me, dear grandfa, and then we will kneel 
down and say our prayers and go to bed.” 

Before Alice rose from her knees, she asked God to 
send her again the good day before Sunday, so that, 
they could be happy and go to church; then she 
whispered her hymn, and lay down and sang it in her 
heart. Shaggy lay close to her feet, and kept them 
warm. 

Saturday morning was cold and frosty. She got 
up at six o’clock and went straight to the market, 
and walked round and round the stalls, looking for 
work. She heard a woman at a stall call after a boy 
to go to the coffee-shop and order her coffee; but the 
boy was running, and did not hear. Alice looked at 
the woman, and then said, “ Please, ma’am, may I go 
for it?” 

The woman looked at her, and answered, “Yes, 
if you can, child. Tell them to send a pint of coffee 
‘ atid a hot roll.” 








Off ran Alice. She was soon back, bringing it with 
her. The butter-woman was pleased with her quick- 
ness, as she wanted her breakfast. 

“ That’s a good child,” she said; “here’s a penny. 
You look round all these stalls, and see if other folks 
want anything fetched.” 

Alice did as the butter-woman told her, and by 
nine o’clock she had earned sevenpence. That was 
a great deal of money for her, but she wished to get 
more if she could; so she went back to her first 
friend, and asked “if ladies ever wanted baskets 
carried with their butter and eggs? she woald be 
sure to carry them steadily.” The market-woman 
said she could walk round now and then, in an hour 
or so, and see. 

Alice thought meanwhile she would go home and 
tell grandfa of her good fortune. Away she tripped 
through the market, over the pebbly stones, which 
are very unpleasant to walk on. She turned down a 
short, narrow street, when, running along, she saw a 
jean flat bag lying in the gutter; she picked it up, 
looked in the bag, and saw some yellow pieces of 
money. She looked round to see if any one was near 
who could have dropped it. Just turning the corner 
at the bottom of the street was a man who looked 
like a farmer. She ran and pulled his long coat; he 
quickly turned round. 

“ What is it, little one?” 

“Please, sir, have you lost anything ?” 

“T think not. Let’s see. Dear—dear! yes I have.” 

Ts this it?” said Alice. 

“T am so glad—my good little girl!” exclaimed 
the farmer. ‘“ How much do you think there is in 
this bag ?” 

“Some paper, sir, and some gold.” 

“Ah, little one, the paper is worth a hundred pieces 
like this” (holding up a sovereign). “I am very 
pleased. I think you are a good, honest little girl. 
Take this.” And he held out a sovereign. 

“No, sir,” said Alice, curtseying, “I can’t take 
that—it is so much money, and I have not earned it 
—TI can’t indeed.” 

“ Have you got such a lot of them at home, then?” 
asked the farmer, smiling. 

“Oh, no, sir; but I like to earn money,” replied Alice. 

“Well, you have earned this. Suppose some one 
had picked it up and had not brought it to me, what 
then? You quite deserve it. I shall be angry unless 
you take something.” 

“Tl take a shilling, sir,” she said, blushing, “if 
you will give it me.” 

“Very well, little maid, you shall take two. Where 
do you live?” 

* At 5, Queen’s Court, Bridewell Alley.” 

“Let me look at you,” said the farmer; “so that I 
may know you again. Good-bye honest little—— 
What’s your name ?” 

‘Alice Ward, please, sir,” she replied, and then, 
making a curtsey, she ran off, and did not stop till 
she reached home. Then, with her arms round grand- 
father’s neck, she told him the good news, and showed 
him all her money, whispering, ““Grandpapa, shouldn’t 
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we say, ‘Thank God’ many times? He has sent usa 
good day again.” 

In the afternoon, Alice busied herself laying out 
her little gains,,and enjoying her great pleasure, 
which was to listen to the singing of the boys inside 
the cathedral. How much Alice loved singing! it was 
her greatest treat to hear and learn some hymns 
and pretty songs. She treasured up all the tunes she 
heard; but the words were the difficulty. Still she 
knew many, and whiled away the evenings in singing 
them to her grandfather, and telling Shaggy the 
good news, which made him wag his tail, and be 
nearly as happy as she was, because he knew she 
was pleased. 

As days went by, Alice’s bright thought did not 
leave her. If grandpa could have seen her face, he 
would kave asked, “What makes you smile so, 
child?” She went out every evening at six o'clock, 
and was gone generally about an hour. She was 
always very pleased when she returned, though 
rather tired.. Grandfather knew she fetched errands 
for the butcher’s wife, for which she got a few half- 
pence. Was that all she did? 

At last, on Christmas Eve, she ran in, exclaiming, 
«To-morrow is Christmas Day, and I can’t keep my 
secret any longer! Stop a minute.. Hold both your 
hands wide open!” Little Alice took from her pocket 
an old handkerchief, tied in several knots. As‘she 
untied them, out tumbled pennies, sixpences, and‘one 
shilling. 

“ Child—child! what does this mean?” said the 
poor old ‘man, and his face was wet with tears. 
«Where did this come from ? how did you get it ?” 

* After I fetched the errands,” she said, sitting 
at his feet, “I went to the top of the market, or to 
the corner of the walk, or to the top of Swan Lane, 
and what do you think I did—oh, grandpa, it was so 
nice! I liked doing it—I sang! Yes, all the pieces 
you taught me with the dear old fiddle. Last night 
a lady gave me a shilling, and to-morrow morning I 
am to goanitl sing to her little girl, who is ill. Isn’t it 
all nice?” 

** How rich we are, child!” said the old man. “We 
have never been quite without bread since that 
Saturday. Alice, dear child, how could you do it?” 

« Ah, grandpapa, I had thought of it for a long 
time. I only waited to learn plenty of pieces to 
sing. But I must go now and fetch my errands.” 

She gathered ur the money and went out. She 
almost flew along tiie street. The Christmasechimes 
were ringing. The market was bright with lamps and 
candles; fat geese -were held up, and put into the 
scales to test the weight; the buyers were taking out 
gold; and the grocers’ shops were full of people 
buying nice things for to-morrow’s pudding. Alice 
saw beauty in everything and everybody, and she 
walked and ran on till she got toa great house in St. 
Giles Street. Her knock brought a servant to the 
door, and Alice asked to see Mr. Fricker. She was 
taken to aroom where sat a fat gentleman reading a 
newspaper. He looked crossly at Alice, and spoke in 
a sharp tone: “ What do you want now, child?” 





« Please, sir,” said Alice, “here is the eight hil. 


lings we owed you for the rent; and I want grand. 


father’s fiddle, please. 
for us for a little while.” 
*Let’s look at your money, girl, and see if it’s 


You said you would keep it 


right,” said the landlord, gruffly. “One, two—seven, — 


eight. . Yes. Mary, bring the green bag off the 
shelf inthe attic. . There’s your squeaker, girl, ang 
here’s two shillings back for the old table and chair 

I took. Be off, and mind you keep up paying the 
rent.” 

. “Here, grandpapa, take this!” cried Alice, on her 
return. ‘Stop one minute while I get the cover off, 
The bells said it would come! Now you will play our 
hymn, and all our hymns, and I will sing to you, 
How happy we are!” - 

What. a happy Christmas Day that was! They 
went to the lady who. had asked Alice to sing to her 
child, and she gave them a nice dinner. Alice had a 
beautiful. voice, and little. Miss’ Ellen; who was ill, 
said her singing made her better; and the Jady 
gave Alice a cast-off rome and hat, and a pair of 
boots. 

When Alice got ant she fonnd why the tall 
farmer had asked where she lived; for there was a 
big hamper and a sack awaiting her. - The sack held 
wood and coal, and the hamper a: loaf, a joint of 
meat, and potatoes. At the bottom was a parcel with 
Alice Ward printed on it. In it she found a pretty 
picture-book and a neat purse, containing a new 
sovereign wrapped in a piece of paper, on which was 
written— 

Paid to honest Alice Ward £1, for aed done on one 
the 23rd November. 

Alice and her grandfather have had no dark ~ 
since then.» Miss Ellen’s mamma procured the old 
man some work from an establishment for the em- 
ployment of thé blind. Alice goes to school, and 
sings in the chapel choir, and the organist says he 
will soon give her music lessons, so that some day, 
perhaps, she may take his place. 

And Alice thanks God for the “bright thought” 
he put into her heart. ME. W. 
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*¢ The time is at hand.”—Rery, i, 3. 
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